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civil war. To the Puritans especially was it a vital question,
lest the Catholic Mary of Scotland should become a second
Mary of England, and on this subject Paul Wentworth, in
the words of a scandalised chronicler, " used so great liberty
of speech as (I conceive) was never used in any session before
or since." His excesses, however, sprang from commend-
able zeal, and in the following year he was certified by
the bishops* commission of enquiry as " one earnest in
religion and fit to be trusted."
In the autumn of 1565 both Peter and Paul were in
trouble. Peter's first recorded emergence from obscurity
was the appearance of his name, with his brother's, on a
writ received by the Sheriff of Essex from the Justices of the
Peace requiring the production of Peter and Paul Went-
worth at the Epiphany sessions on an indictment "for
transgressions and contempts." Two yeomen from the
Lillingstone Lovell estate were indicted with them, and it
may be presumed that the four, at the time of their trans-
gressions, were on a visit to Peter's manor of Westhall in
Essex. The nature and the consequences of their faults are
unrecorded.
Paul was back in the Parliament of 1566, still urging the
settlement of the succession question. To the Queen's
order that the Commons were not to discuss the matter
further, he moved that her command was against the
liberties and privileges of the House. The ensuing debate
was of such proportions that the Commons had resort to
the innovation of an adjournment. Paul Wentworth had
made history at least to that extent. More importantly, he
wrung a measure of victory from the Queen who, realising
the opposition she had aroused, withdrew her order.
The Wentworths might be troublesome, but their loyalty
remained unquestioned. Indeed, in so far as the main
danger to Elizabeth threatened from the Catholics, their
Puritanism made them eminently trustworthy. Three years
later, Elizabeth paid Paul the undoubted, if expensive,
honour of committing to his charge the Duke of Norfolk on
one stage of that nobleman's journey to Court to explain his
treasonable activities.
It was in an atmosphere of plots and rumours of plots and
under the shadow of the Northern Rebellion that, in 1571,
Parliament again met and Peter Wentworth, as Member for
Barnstaple, took his place in the Commons as the ally of
48s